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H WING been 4 diligent planter for upwards of 
thirty years, and having had more trees of my 
own planting, than, I believe, any man ever planted Wl 
in his lifetime, I have vanity. enough to think my + Til 
experience may be of uſe to my friends: and there- JJ 
fore I ſhall, in as plain and diſtin a method as I can, 
tell the methods 1. have uſed; which, tho” they differ 
from almoſt all the treatifes extant upon this fubject, 
jet I dare anſwer there ſhall be nothing advanced in 
tbeſe papers, but What I can get atteſted to be matter 
of fact, and can ſhew the demotifiration of upon my 
oon grounds. e ; "ng 5 ; T 5 
have had great aſſiſtance from Mr. Evelyn, who 
wrote long ago upon this ſubject, and appears to be 
well ſleilled in it; yet he has been too credulous, and 
builds too much upon niceties, that are altogether 
riding and unneceſſary, which makes me differ from 
tin. in wa; oo ̃Ü—⁰ůi. f. Cn 
Moſes Cook, gardener to my Lord Eſſex, hath publiſh. 
ed a very uſeful. book upon the ſame ſübject, which has 
likewiſe its own blemiſhes. All that have written in 
Engliſh ſince their time, have copied from them, even 
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to the ſetting down of their errors; and not only ſelf 
but have added many more of their own, Some hav 


written like philoſophers, entertaining the fancy wit 
airy, abſtracted ſpeculations, inſtead of conveying pra( 


tical inſtructions to the inquiſitive reader; whilſt « N 
| Thers, like quacks, promiſe a great deal, but perfor 


I ſhall not take up time in treating of the differe 


{oils proper for planting ; but ſhall only tell in ſhorif 
that I never met with any ſoil, that ſome one or othi 
would not grow on. And as 1 go along in treating q 
every different tree that 1 have experience of, 1 ſhal 
tell the ſort, and the way and management of erich kin 


from its being i in the ao till it is fit for che ax; bf 
Sinning W 5 


2 The 2 A K. 
Which u raid from the ſeed called the Acorn: A 


thors write of different kinds, but J know. only of one 

which I had all from England, It is certain that the oa 

we have from abroad, for wainſcotting, and for ba 
_ Tels, is of a different kind; but I never could procuſ 


any acorns from theſe countries. 


Raiſed, I have raiſed many trees, by ſerting th 


acorns. in the ground where they were n 


to be removed; and 1 do think it the beſt way, if th 


vermin could be kept from deſtroying them. I ha! 
| ſet ſome, with good ſucceſs, in very bare poor ground 
when the ſame was fenced, and no cattle ſuffered « 
go there, the grefs has grown fo rank, and it fe 
down and matted fo cloſe together, that the you 
ſhoot could not force its way through; and the fiel 
mice, harbouring there, have deftroyed me man 
| buſhels of dee ſo that the way! N wary of la 


{ 
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WY; to make a ſeed-bed of trenched ground, from the 


MW which the acorns are put, with the Seedbed ; 
nalleſt end to the earth, and then cover- . 


Ia half an inch deep. The beſt ſeaſon for this work 


WJ; when the acorns drop in October, though I never 
Would get mine ſo early; but I always put them in 


Ine ground as ſoon as I could procure them, if it was 


ot in froſt. After they peep above ground, they may 


et ſome earth ſifted upon them; eſpecially if ſet in 

W0tober, for the froſt may ſwell the ground and ſpie 

em out, and in that cafe they muſt bg re- placed with 
Wthe finger. After they have been in this bed for two * 


4 : full years, I adviſe the lifting. of them, tho? Tome are 
Mor their ſtanding another year, by a notion that an a- 
Neorn in two years cannot have ſpent all its full ſubſtance. 


Into the plant; but Ihave been careful to obſerve that, 
and I could never perceive any part of it 5 


Muconſumed:, I therefore propòſe, that, franſplant- 


— 


1 


after ſtanding two years in the ſeed-bed, ed from 
they ſhould be planted where they: are Seed-bed - 


Wy c:ligned' to ſtand: I thought this had 


been a notion of my own; but 11ſaw; ſince I have uſed” 


SJ this method, a wood planted by a gentleman this way, 


that was ina very thriving ſtate. What put me on mak- 

ing this experiment was, that the trenebing ground for” 
nurſeries was.expenſive, and the keeping it clean was 
a great trouble; and 1 had, for many years, ſet out i 
my firs from the ſeed-bed»to' where they were toftand,, 
with good ſuceeſs, as 1 ſhall explain when J come to 


treat of that tree: Another reaſon was my being con- 


vinced,: that every removal of a tree checks its growth, 
and if I' could raiſe them all without tranſplantatien, 
it would be a great advantage. F 
All who have wrote on oaks, - adviſe the cutting off 
the carrot- root or. pap, which I chink quite needleſs, I 
and therefore never practiſe. The writers on-planting 
; % > OS 
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92 take up much time in giving dire ctiong 

Soil. tio the foil proper for oak; but, as! 

; ga tree that J like much, I have plante 

every where; and find it thrive in rich, poor, mideli 

| heathy, gravelly, ſpouty, clay and moſly ground; 

upon the dead ſand, and in ſhort, on every foil tha 

| have; And it is viſible that my. oaks grow faſter th 

any tree I can plant, the aquaticks only excepted 

* Having ſaid ſo much, I ſhall now mention the 

ſſtance I would have oaks lanted at. In all naty 

| woods the trees ſtand pr. to one another; but 

time the leaſt thriving decay, or, by often cutting 

ver, and the dropping of the trees that are left MW i 
timber, periſh: by this means large oaks ſtand at 

Ebene diſtance; bak I can by no means allow tl 

they always did ſo, or that we ſhould, 

Diſtance of - a new plantation, ſet oaks, at forty, fi 

' Young Jabs. or ſixty feet diſtance ;, far leſs, as ſo 

modern authors aflert, at as many yar 

| For tbo! we ſce great trees now ſtanding, it is m 

| than probable that they were all formerly i infa thick 

a8 Mr. Cock hath made very plain in bis chapter 

. oaks ; and experience may further, teach us, that 

we ſhould plant at that diſtance in a country ſybjedt 

Winds, we ſhonld have buſhes, but never trees. 

rhat it is requiſite that we plant r ich, as i 

be ſhawn. ee 15 | 

| e now come to runing r 

7. runing. ſhauld: de allowed to, or L mean to il t: 

out toro tems: one upright ſhaot ſhould only be Y © 

cCouraged; for when there are two. or more, the f 

that ſhould. run all into one, is diſperſed inte- many, WM { 

by this neglect, many, milliqns of trees never comet. 
155 fourth of the value that they had arrived ati if 

ains had been taken to have them vrained up to Wl { 
Nena Irecommend inchehegiuging vy! this 
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all other foreſt- trees when then are young ; at the 
ſame time I am not for leaving the tree quite without 
branches; for ſome are neceſſary for drawing up the 
ſap; but I would only leave a few. If the tree hath 
been for ſome time neglected, begin at the undermoſt 
branches, and take them and the next row entirely a- 
way; but when you come higher up, prune off only 
a branch here and there; or ſhorten ſome of them, 
which muſt be cut away cloſe by the body of the tre 
the next ſeaſon: and take care to thin the head that 
the wind may get through; for, if the tree is top- | 
heavy, the wind will take ſuch impreſſion on it, that 
it will either break ſhort, or be laid over, and perhaps 
never will be a ſtraight tree; by this way of doing, a 

tree may be brought, to What height one pleaſes, with- 
out any more branches than what are neceſfary for 
drawing up the ſap, and to keep the tree 3 
The cleareſt directions for this work are to be ſeen in 
Moſes. Cook's 10th chapter, beginning at the middle 
of page 57th, where, I think, he names the moſt pro- 
per ſeaſons for the firſt and ſecond prunings of the oaks, 
and all other trees that are not ever-greens; and to 
him I refer my readers. Some lop, by that I mean, 
cut off, the top. of the oaks ; but I entirely diſapprove 
of that practice; for, the greater the Beight of an 
oak, the greater the value. 

Thepe is another way, of managing this, and a o. 
ther trees, that I think may, if begun in time, be bet- 
ter than pruning ;. and that is, by rubbing _- 
off in the ſpring-time the. buds from the Budding. 
ſides of the tree, ſince, by checking the [i 
aps. breaking, out on the Gde, it forces it to riſe. up 
to the top of the tre. ; 

It were loſs of. time to tell the uſes. of this tree, 
lace N body knows the value of. Having thus 


peine 


its title of the King of the Foreſt, I ſhall next ſaf 


Hou raiſed. are to be raiſed from the maſt, which, 


I am forced to ſow them in ſeed. beds, and to trea 
them every way as the oak; ſo that: I ſhall repeat no 
thing. But there is one great difference? for, as 


_ 


and pravelly, none better. It is a beautiful tree, ane 
tho? when young they grow ſometimes crooked, yet 
as they grow older, they turn ſtraight. This tre@ * 
| ought to be pruned and disbudded as the oak. ' MI. 


very proper for avenues, walks and groves ; but; 
think, were the timber of it lefs uſed for bed-ſteadF* 
chairs, Cc. it would be better; for the worm takes 


a, 


far treated of the oak, that hath ſo long maintaine! $ 


The BEEC H. 


They who write of trees, mention two kinds off 
| this; but I. know no difference. The 


it could be preſerved from the vermin 
ſhould be ſet in the ground without ever moving it : 
but that is ſo uncertain,. by reaſon of the mice, thai 


ſaid, the oak will proſper in any ſoil, yell 
the beech is very ſhy. In good land thef 
© _ thrive very well, but I think not in clay] 
and I am certain, not at all in wet ground; but, for dry 


» 


It makes a. fine hedge for beauty in a wildernefs WF" 


dut I doubt it is not good for coppice, ſince I's 


told, it does not. riſe kindly from the root when E 
down; but of this I have no experience. It is a tre 3 
| 7 


very ſoon. In other countries it gives a great-pric "A 
for fuel; but, as we have ſo many coal-mines an ”* 
| moſſes, I hope we ſhall never be reduced to the ext S 
mity of cutting down our woods fonfiring, I h pri , 


. 


"= 
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There are many different kinds of this tree, but I 
hall begin with that which hath grown long in this 
ountry, and is calted the Scots Elm; of which there 
ie many huge trees, both as to ſtature and greatneſs, 
emaining in many places, that if they had, in their 
outh, met with fuch disbuddings and prunings as I 
ve adviſed, would have been ſurpriſingly beautiful 
ind of great value; whereas they have been allowed 
Wo fork and run out into great arms; which is an irre- 
larable misfortune, ſince the timber of the elm is. 
both ſtrong and of a fine colour, and prettily veined, 
Neery little inferior to the Mahogany, and ſome of the 
Weſt-India woods, ſo much demanded for tables, chairs, 
cheſts and cabinets. e 3 
This kind is propagated by the ſeed, MRaiſed. 
which they carry plentifully every year, 
ind is to be gathered about the beginning of June, 
MJ 'bich is the ſooneſt they ripen in this country, tho? 
Mr. Evelyn and his followers affirm, that it is ripe in 

e beginning of April. PO Bn Now | 

MY The way of ſowing it, is in a bed well trenehed 


! 


— 0 2 — ———— rr — OY 
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and finely raked; then thruſt off ſome of the ſurface 0 "| 


of the bed with the back of the rake ; lay the ſeed o- 
er all the bed, as the gardeners do when they ſow 
1 carrots; then draw the earth over the ſeed. When 
the plants have ſprung half an inch, it will not be a- 
niſs to ſift on ſome fine earth upon them, to fix them 
the better; keep them free from all weeds for two 
years; then ſet them out for good and all. 
I have always found this tree ſhyer as Soil. 
to the ſoil, than either the beech or the 1 
oak, and I cannot ſay that they thrive unleſs upon good 
ground ; when ſuch is trenched and kept clean, they 
& | 1 | e 


* 


- 


3% biet For.” © = 
proſper and thrive exceedingly : but, in bad ſoil, the 
are naſty, ſcabbed and hide-bound things, ſo that, i 
my opinion, it is loſt labour to plant them there. 
Another kind of this tree is, what I have hear 
called the London Elm, which grows in great plenty iff 

Kall the hedge-rows about that city: th 
London long walk at Holland-houſe, and the inffi 
Elm. comparable one now hedged at Kenſing 
| ton-garden are of this kind: it hath | 

much ſmaller leaf than the one I have been writing 0 
The cuſtom in theſe places is to cut off all the id 
| branches clofe by the body of the tree, and only leavi 
a very ſmall head, ſo that in: winter they look, in 
manner, like a very high hedge, and, in the ſpring 
are as bare as a May-pole, except the very {mal 
| 
| 


head; how oft they repeat this operation, or whal 
they make of the prunings I cannot tell. 
Of this tree they make great ule for pipes for can 
{ Tying in water to the town, and preſcribe ſeveral d 
ther . uſes for it: but as my deſign: is to teach thi 
| Failing of trees in the cheapeſt and eaſieſt way, I rei 
my readers to Mr. Evelyn, or the carpenters, fort 
uſe of every tree. DOSE IG, e 

Il believe this one doth not carry any ſeed; but 1 
Raiſed. * caſily raiſed by layers and flices taket 
from the roots, or by ſuckers. = 
Mr. Evelyn. adviſes to propagate them after th 
following manner: © Take truncheons of tif 

'** boughs, and arms of elms, cut. to the ſcantling 0 

© a man's arm, about an ell in length: theſe mu 
be chipped on each fide oppolite, and laid in tren 
“ches about half a foot deep, covered two or thre 
fingers deep with good mould: the ſeaſon for thi 
work is the end of January and beginning of F. 

4 bruary, if the froſt do not hinder ; and after th 

& firſt year, you may cut or ſaw the truncheons 0 

| | | | f 9 W 


Raiſag reste > + 


% 


ſhouts and rooted ſprouts will direct you, for- tranſ- 
plantation.“ 


elm, the lop being about three years growth, in 
creep up into the boughs, and the buds are ready 


of four feet ſtanding, leaving the knot where the 
bud ſeems to put forth in the middle; enter theſe 
ſhort pieces in trenches of three or four inches deep, 
in good ground, that is, in good mould well trod- 


' crop.” Beſides Mr. Evelyn's authority, I have been 
e a great planter ; but as I have only tried them this 
ind of elm. 


will be proper to have a nurſery ready to ſet them 
u for two years: this is a piece of 


ones, roots and weeds : in this fet © 

ur young elms, thus raiſed, at a foot's diſtance e- 
fry way; and after two years ſtanding tranſplant 
em for good. 

There is another kind of this eee 

led the Dutch Elm; this will grow Dutch Elm. 
pon much coarſer ground than either of 


ket in length; but as all I have are young, I have 


nt I think neither it not the Scots Eliu fit for that 
purpoſe, | 


Win as many places as you find cauſe, and 'as the 


Another method propoſed by him is, 4 Lop a young 
che latter end of March, when the ſap begins to 


to break out; cut the boughs into the length 


den, and they will infallibly procure you a good 
adviſed to the ſame by a gentleman who pretends to 
ſt ſpring, I cannot promiſe for the ſucceſs as to Wis 


As this kind is not raifed in his ſeed-bed, I believe 


pound trenched, and made free from Nurſery, what, 


e other two. I am told they never grow to thirty 5 


lot experience of its ſize-; neither do I know if it 
of any uſe, It puts out a great number of trees 
ind ſuckers, ſo that it ſpoils all grafi-walks within the | 
each of its roots. Some: uſe this kind for hedges; 


12 Dis ETIoNS r 
purpoſe, cheir leaves being too broad and diſagreeab 


rough. 3 2 
One thing I had forgot, which I ſhall ſet do 
1 | here, as it is neceſſary for all the trees I have nam 
| or am to name, that, when they are ſet out for goof" 

} and eſpecially at two years old from the ſeed, care Ws® 
N taken to keep the graſs and weeds from growing W'" 
bout the roots, otherwiſe they may either choak Y 


ſtrangle the young plant; and this I adviſe to be dot 
wich all the young plants, till they come away 
heartily, that neither weed nor graſs can ftop them 
their growth. I come now to 1 


The ASH, 


Only raiſed by the feed, called the Aſhen-ke 
1 They are ripe in October, and ſhould then be g 
| theredand laid in a bed, as directed about the El 
8 ſeed, and covered the ſame way: this 
How ma- do as ſoon as they are gathered: but th 
naged. they are ſown this ſoon, they do not pe 
2 above the ground till the ſpring con 
| twelve months after. I chuſe to manage them t 
| way rather than be at the trouble of laying them 
= ſand fora year; after they appear thi 
Plants. ſhould be let ſtand, and carefully weed 
for two years, and then ſet out for go 
| I adviſe the ſame care in keeping them clean about 
| roots, the diſbudding and pruning them, as 
| Soil, the other trees I have mentioned. It is ha 
| 


co ſay any thing of the ſoil they moſt delig 

in; for tho? the rich one is beſt, generally, for all ki 
of trees; yet ſometimes an Aſh is ſeen to thrive v 
well where it is quite otherwiſe, tho' within two . 
of the ſoil there are poor hide-bound ſticks. I But 
not if cutting ſuch by the ground in the ſpring 
we g | | | | 1 


8 —— 
* * 
* 
— 
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nake them thrive the better, but I ſhall try it. This 
makes me wonder why they who have wrote about 
Woods, ſhould lay it down as a rule, that, in plant- 
Ws woods, every third tree ſhould be aſh, ſince it 
ba tree very ſhy, if the ſoil is not proper for it. In 
good ground, trenched and kept clean, they thrive 
prodigiouſly : it is long in putting out the leaf; but 
holds it long the ſame ſeaſon: they ſhed them as ear- 
ly as other trees. 

It is of great and eral aſe, and therefore it. 
ſhould be encouraged where the fvil is proper for it; 
but ſhould not, they ſay, be planted near corn- fields, 
ts roots running within reach of the plough, and its 
leaves taint the graſs. This tree carefully managed, 
3s I have directed, may be brought to great height 
and largenels, and of. conſequence value, The next I. 
ball take notice of i is * 


The WALNUT. 


Only me by che nut: they talk of different | 
inds of it; but as all we get are from Na ey 

eem to be of the ſame kind. 2 | 

This tree, of all others, ſhould, if poſſible, never 
x removed, ſince it ſuffers more by it than any tree 
know; but the vermin are ſo fond of it, that it is 
ry hard to preſerve. a ſingle nut ſet; to ſtand from 
cing eat by them: ſo. I order them to be managed 
s the oak. The ſide-brauches and buds of this tree 
ould be carefully taken off; and, what I can never 
iy too much againſt, forking ſhould: be prevented 3 
Ir no tree is more apt to fork than this one, and 
one loſes more of its value by doing ſo. This is 
ie moſt valuable tree we haye; had we greater plen- 
of it, the furniture of gur houſes, ſuch as bec 


a chairs, Oc. d are now 3 made of 
B beech, 


— —— ð ·rꝛuLLͤ ͤ —— 
i 3 f 


Io that I wiſh it were more k 2s Fo, eee TF we next ö 


Nnce I have feen them very high, and propor 
England, that, I think, hath been looked upon as | 


| therefore is good coppice. 


: * which a gentleman wainfcotted with 


14 | Directions: for # 
beech, would be much handſomer, and more durab1@ 
Beſides, it is much ſought after by the cabinet-makef 


ſhall treat of is 
The CHESN UT: 


| Which, tho' it can be raiſed from layers, com 
much better from the nut, and ought never to be 1 
moved; but as that is ſo difficult to df 
Set ; the next belt way is. to mapa them 


all things like the oak. 

It is very apt to put out ſuckers from the roof 
and many ſide- branches, both which ſhou a 
Pruned. be carefully taken off; for as it inclin” 
to ſpread much if this is not done, it t 

not eaſy to get it to a great height, which, if care WM" 
taken of it, may be done. 4 
Why. a late reverend author hath placed the ch 


nut among the leſſer kind of trees, I know ne 
onally large; and that there is the remains of one 


greateſt tree in it. 
It is the beſt under-wood execpt the mapple, 


. It loves the ſame kind of ſoil as the w 
* nut, which doth beſt upon a rich land. 
Whether theſe nuts produced in Brit 


will proſper, I have never tried; for, tho” ſometimf 
they are perfectly formed, grow hard, and ripen . 

| well, yet theſe that come from France MW * 
Spaniſh and Spain are much fairer; ſo that 1 aw. 
ench nuts chiſſed-to ſet them. I have ſeen à toc * 


rl * -of his Own planting, which ſet 


— 
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one very pretty: and Mr. Evelyn tells many U- 

Js of them; but, as I ſaid. before, that Uſes. 
Is not . wm. 'F here | is another kind, e 


The HORSEGHESNUT, 


Raiſed by the nut, which is exceedingly better. 1 


think it is the moſt beautiful tree I ever faw. It bath 

iclear, fmooth, ſhining bark, and naturally grows up- 

189 "ght ; hath the broadeq lea of any tree we have. It 
arries a fair flower; 'molt of them white, 


) Wibo' 1 hear ſome have them red; delight- Deautif. 


ul to look at, and is ſucceeded by the 


. ut; but then it bath the misfortune to be very brittle, 

* ad cannot reſiſt the wind, that ſnaps it. 

ser when it is in its-greateſt beauty; yet Fit for 

hen cut hedge-ways, as one. at High- bedging. 
gate, it ſtands the ſtorm, and. grows to a ? | 

+ Molcrable height. But honths hedging of trees, in my. 


In their natural ſhape. It puts 
lhe fixſt of our trees; but I never underſtood that it 
was of any kind of uſe ;.yet it is very ornamental,. 
ind I- think, for that reaſon ought to be propagated, 


WW to- 


The: FLA N F. | 


| believe this is what. in England goes mba the name 
of the Sycamore ; and, as far as I can obſerve, it 
tems. to have: been the favourite tree of this country 


{ to $row; but the plane-trees are the moſt numer- 


pinion, takes away much of the beauty they have 
out its leaves among 


ut not in woods, like the Tweet dene I-come 


1 the time of our forefathers ;: for there is no old 4 
tat, gentleman's houſe, or any place where trees are 


B. 2 n ous. 
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ous. It is raiſed from the key, as the aſh, but with 
this difference, that it ſprings up ſooner after ſowing 
and the aſh lies x year longer. When managed 
as I have adviſed of the other trees, it riſes to a great 
height and greatneſs, carries a fine broad leaf, and 
puts out, early in the ſpring, one kind a fortnight bei 
fore the other, which is all the difference 1 know bet 
- tween them. It makes a fine ſhade, and never yield 
to the winds, unleſs raiſed, when young, under then 
fade of a wall that makes it ſhoot too faſt, and ſallh 
When it gets above it, it is too weak to reſiſt the windMto 
| oe: Ft is ſhy as to the foil, but will thrive 
=. where the elm doth, I have feen a roomi 
the ſame gentleman's houſe who wainſcotted one wit 
cheſnut, done with this tree. It looks very well and 
takes a good ſkin, but J am told it is very Hl to workMon 
and takes the worm very foon, unleſs varniſhed on 
both ſides. I am lately told, it laſts longer driven igt 
the earth, by way of poſt, than any other timber tha 
hath been tried. Mr. Evelyn and Mr. Cook ſay, tha 
deer will not touch it, tho? in a park: this I have hear 
| likewiſe denied; but theſe authors ſay the ſame of 


The HORN-BEAM. 

They coramend the raifing of this tree from ſuck 
ers or layers; but: as I raiſe all by the 
Raiſed, ſeed that carry any, I never tried tha 
way. It lies as long in the ſeed- bed befor 
it peeps as the aſh, and ſhould be ordered the fame 
way. It is ſaid that it comes to be a large tree, buf 
all of them in this country are but young; nor did 
ever ſee a tall one of them; for where they are Ul 
greateſt plenty, as in Hertfordſhire, they are all, 1 
far as I could obſerve, pollards; and I have ſeen | 
putting out freſh ſhoots from the lopped heads, ww | 


| Raiſing of FOREST-TREES. = "mS 
Ide tree was quite hollow, and only a hell left I hear 
e timber is of uſe, but I know not for what. They 
o well in hedges, and keep feathered to the bottom, 
ind, like the beech, keep or carry the withered leaves 
Mill the new ones in the ſpring do thruſt them off. 
cM This makes them a great ſhelter to the trees that are 
eco be ſurrounded by a hedge of them. ; 
When deſigned for this uſe, they ſhould be clipped 

in the ſides only, and neither pruned nor diſbudded, 

(of but; if for a tree, ſhould be both, and never ſuffexed - 
dM to fork. I now proceed to | 8 


rue s ERVICET REE. 


'F 
1 


nd 1 am. told of many kinds of this tree. I have but 
kMWone, which hath a dark green leaf and pretty broad, 
ond white on the underſide. It: carries a cluſter of 
in vbite bloſſoms, ſucceeded by one of red berries. * 
a They are raiſed by the fruit; and make Raiſed. - 
in agreeable variety when mixed with other trees: 
but whether it comes to be a large tree, or is of any 
uſe, I am ignorant; tho* 1 have heard of one kind of 
ervice-tree that is of as much value as the Maho- 
tany. I make it my buſineſs to get ſeed of every 
lice J hear of, to make trials; but Igo on to ho 


Ti 


This is called the Geen here, and of two forts : 
he fruit of the one is red, and of the-other black: 
Woth, if large, are very delicate, and much improved 
y grafting.. It Ties: to a great heihggnt 
ind greatneſs, and is not ſhy as to the Toit e 
tis ſet in ; bath a fine ſhining bark, is in 


eat beauty in the end of April, and -beginnitg*of 
90 Day, when it is all covered with white bloſſéms, xd 
0 a 5 ; 17 * in 
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in July with its fruit, which it ſeldom fails to carry. 
Mr. Cook talks much of this tree. It is very brittle; 
yet 'tis ſaid they make frames of it to their ruſh-botd 
tomed chairs in Holland. It ought, in my opinion, 
to be propagated, I ſhall now write of a very beau 
tiful tree, | 5 


The QUICK-BEAM, 


For ſo it is called in England, but here the Rowar 
or. Rhoddan-tree. The branches of this tree gro 
_ almoſt all upright, ſo that it is difficult to keep it from 
_ forking, yet may be done with care. It hath a ſmoot 
bark, a narrow leaf, and carries a fine cluſter of flow 
ers in May, that makes a fine ſhow? and the plentif 
crop of red berries which hang on it, gives it a ver 
rich look, and is. a great relief to the thruſhes an 


black-birds. 5 
8 It is eafy raĩſed by the berries; rub off th 
Raiſed. ulp, and ſow the ſeed in the ſeed-bed 
553 Do the fame with, the black-cherry an 
fervice. The quick-beam ſeed is two years in th 

bed before it peep, as the aſh and horn-beam. II. 

ver ſaw but one of this kind that was large; it ha 

deen cut down, and came up in three great branche 
from the root, and therefore I doubt nothing of the! 


growing great and high enough. 


It thrives almoſt in every ſoil, and proſpers on roci 
where there is very little thickneſs of earth. La 
told by a friend, that, unleſs the earth is now at 
then ſtirred about the roots of them, they grow bar 
bound and unthriving; but this, ſhould it happe 
would be eaſily remedied, I think it ought to be mo 
platited : It bath been little made uſe of in Englan 
Jill of late, that they are got into the gardens 5 k 
85 5 ; 4" | | 4 
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„boston. Mr. Evelyn tells its uſes ; but J ſhall name 
me which he doth not mention, which is, that the 
t bark ſells to the tanners with that of the oak. 3 
nM go now to a tree that I cannot charge my memo- 
vMry with having ever ſeen in England; nor did I even 

Wc it ever mentioned in any author, :.hich I have 

wondered at; it is called — 5 


The LAB URN UM, 
Ab ey 2 O R : | 
PEASE-COD-TREE. 


hl mall firſt deſcribe it, and then tell how it is raif- 
Hed. It hath a yellowiſh thin bark, with leaves almoſt. 
fulfof the ſame colour, ſhaped like the Trifoil. It puts out 
: lower - kke the lilly-aſh flower ; only it ſtands up, 
and is white or purple, but the laburnum is yellow, 
ind hangs down like a bunch of grapes. | 
| have ſeen ſo many on a tree of mine, Fruit. 
that it looked as if it had been all yel- . 
bw. After the flower there comes as many ſmall peaſe- 
cods as there were bloſſoms, full of ſmall peaſe, which 
when ripe are gathered and threſhed. They do not 


Nruch looking after: They are ſown in a 
ed, and removed at two years, and Kaiſed. 
hen managed like other trees. The hares 1 

re ſo fond of them, that I ſet a great many of them 
LY theſe creatures from my other trees : They are 
aſtly 
omit. I have of them pretty high, and, I believe, with 
are may be trained up to great trees 8 
The timber is very hard, and of a fine colour, v:z. 

2 bright yellow with blackiſh purple veins. Were it 
arge enough to be ſawn into planks, it would 2 


alue what ſoit they are ſet in, nor do they require it 


itter ; both the bark and the ſeed are a ftrong 1 
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from the key, like the ſycamore; which lies as long 
in every thing like it. | 
country, yet I have ſeen them very great in England 


to every: other plant, that no tree will grow. under it 


Cook ſays, it affects dry ground moſt, or a bank. 
ber, and is very extravagant when. he ſpeaks of th 


I know it is much ſought after by the cabinet-makery 


| eced to 


that way; the reaſon I take to be is, that it doth nc 
come to perfection here, and not every year in Eng 
land. I have often given commiſſion to get it fro 

Holland, but theſe I employed always neglected it 
but I have raiſed many by layers. There are two kinqte 
of this tree, both of which are raiſed the ſame way ein 
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moſt charming- tables. The quick-beam and this treq 
in a row, planted alternately, have very good effects 
I go on to N | | | 
The MAPPLE: 
It is to be raiſcd from ſuckers - and layers, but bel 
without ſpringing as the aſh, and ſhould be managed 
Tho' we have few large trees of this kind in thi 
*Tis a beautiful tree, but the dropping is ſo perniciou 
tho' the mapple itfelf will thrive under any thing, thi 
fir (which is the very worſt for under-wood) not e 
cepted. 5 | . 
I have little experience of this tree myſelf. M 
Mr. Evelyn is very eloquent in the praiſe of this tin 
high value-which the ancients put upon tables of it 
and makes a fine hedge in a wilderneſs, changing th 
colour of its leaf twice at leaſt. every year. I pro 
The LIME. 
It is beſt raiſed by the ſeed, tho I could not raiſe ar 


Rai ſing Freire n --"IÞ 
Wc one with a large round leaf, and the twigs almoſt 
s cd as coral in winter. This I prefer to the other, 
els Ou green twigs, and the leaf more pointed, 
nd leſs 

t ſhould be much pruned ; yet it ought to be done 
ith the greateſt diſcretion : for if it is Prune 1 
lowed to grow thick in the head, the 

ind may harm it. 

lt makes a fine hedge, vibes treahered Gow 8 
dot, and then it may be ſet at two foot 

itance, or ſet from ſix to ten, trained Uſer. 
to what height you pleaſe, with a clean 
tm, and then hedged above that, and either way ve- 
beautiful. Some rear them to ſtandards, and then 
ip them in pyramids ; but I do not like that way, as 
looks too conſtrained : beſides the natural ſhape of 
ime looks better. It grows to be a large tree; tho” 
think it is more for ornarzent than. uſe, yet Mr. E- 
yo kinds 1 I now ſhall ſay — 9 


[ The HAZEL, 


Tho! 1 reckon it rather: a buſh than- a tree. They 
: raiſed from the nut, and managed like the other 
us I have mentioned; but as they are of much 
5 uſe, I bave been at leſs pains about _ 
em. They ſerve for under-waod, and for Uſes. 
wing up faggots, and are of great uſe ; 
the Geve-maker; but after all, the demand for this 
ant is but very ſmall. Dry ground i is re- 
mmended for them, but L am ſure L Sui. 
4 ſeen them in a quite different ſoil. 
| fay nothing of the two kinds of plantains, tho” , 
y are coming in requeſt here, as I have no experi- 
ce of them. 4 merefore canclude Ws chapter, and 
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2/2 DiRECTIONS for 
CHAP. II. 
of AQUATICKS. 
' The BIRCH. 


N amphibious tree, that thrives upom rich, poo a 


wet, dry, ſandy or rocky land. 
It hath a ſeed, but I am not skilful to direct hoy 
to manage it; but as ſoon as T am, I ſhall let it 
known : The method L have hitherto taken, hat 
been to gather them in the woods, where they con 
up plentifully from the ſhaken or blown ſeed; but 
the proprietors of theſe woods are not careful enoug 
to keep cattle from paſturing in them, they are me 
ly eaten over, and therefore I was obliged to cut the 
cloſe when LI planted! tyem : But as they begin 
come up in my on woods, where no cattle come, 
hope to be ſupplied that. way, tho? the railing the 
from the ſeed ſhould. miſgive, which I wiſh it m 
not, becauſe theſe thrive in whatever foil. - 
It ſometimes comes to be a great tall tree; it is e 
cellent for coppice, ſmells ſweetly. after rains; and 
tree is more aſked after by the country- people, bo 
for their houſes, ploughs and utenſils of huſbandry. 
The way I take to remove them, is to draw the 
with great care, either: before or. in. autuma; and 
them where they are to ſtand for good. After th 
have ſtood for a year, cut them cloſe by the grou 
in the ſpring ,. this will make them-riſe in tufts, a 
they may be eaſily reduced to one ſtem, amd, lo 
fought 'to-@ Gee. of Eon | . 
By topping them in the ſpring, they extract a 
quor, which, aſter fermentation, becomes a Wage 
| | e 
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delicious wholeſome wine; but as I am not writin' 
bout brewing, I ſhall refer you to the two 3 
have ſo often quoted, and to the tranſactions of the 
Royal Society, for the receipt of this wine. | 
have planted many of this kind of tree, and intend 

o plant many more of them, if I live, ſince I think 

them more profitable than En 5 


The ALDER, 


For which tree I have laid out more money than for | 
the reſt about this place; for I got them from Hol- 
ind, and was not only impoſed upon as to the price, 
ut had the mjsfortune to employ un{kilful people to | 
Want moſt of them: They ſet them fo deep that they 
ctted at the top, and died afterwards; fo that they 
ere twice cut over: They are more backward in 
driving than any tree about this place; yet, I believe, 1 
here are more thriving ones, than, were they ready | 
er the axe, I could get fold. It is a handſome tree, 
With a broad, dark green leaf. h No 
| know not of what value the timber is; but the 
anches cut, then fagotted, and laid in the bottom of 
ains for carrying off water, and whins or furzes 
id a top of them, makes it ſo that the ploughs go 
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* Jen dry ground: This I have often done. The 
q Wide of this tree doth no hurt to the gralss 
! have been ſo little pleaſed with this kind, that 1 
une not been at the trouble to know how it is raiſ. 
vou; only T have cauſed gather them amongſt the old 
% es, as 1 do the birch. They fay they will do by 


tings laid ſome time in the water, then ſet like wil- 


MY They grow both in wet and dry ſoil. Mr. Evelyn 
cs they are of great uſe : the beſt I know of 1 have 
Id, and that -other one of planting them _—_ the 


1 
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banks of rivers, to hinder the water from makin 
breaches, the roots of it keeping the ground firm, 
ſhall now ſay very little of 1 85 EL 


The POPLAR. 


We have few poplars of any ſize in this country th; 
J know of, but having heard much of their height an 
greatneſs, I got ſome cuttings of them: They hithel 
to proſper very well: They have a whitiſh bark an 
green leaf. | 
What their uſes are, I do not know. They a 
raiſed by cuttings as ealily as the willow. I wiſh by th 
lame means I could raiſe 


The ABEL E. 


But as yet I know no other way than by the you 
plants, that run from the roots of an older one, 
where there hath been once a nurſery of them; f 
were they never ſo carefully removed, yet new on 
ſtill come up: Or if an abele of a middle age is e 
down, the ground about it wrought, and no cat 
ſuffered to come near it, a nurſery of them may foe 
be got. I think the talleſt trees I ever ſaw were 
this kind, and carried up a great body with them, 
know none that runs up ſo quick as this does, plant 
in a bottom where it is ſheltered, but if expoſed 
the winds, yields terribly. It makes an agreeable » 
riety, mixed with trees of a deeper green; for ti 
bark and leaf are the whiteſt of any in this count 
They are looked on as of little uſe ; but an old ge 
tleman told me, that, in a barn which he had roo 
with aſh and elm, he put on ſome abele, which l. 
ed ſo well, that when the other were rotten, and 
vas forced to renew the roof, he left the abele ſta! 
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Wing as being quite ſound. I hear they make great uſe | 
{ them now in England. 
They thrive ſometimes in ſpouty, and they do ve- 
y well in ſandy ground, where ſcarce any thing can 
yell be expected to grow, tho' ſome trees will, as IL 
hall ſhew by and by. I own Jam very fond of the 


1 * and am reſolved to FP ane them as much as 


nl can. Now of 


— 


; The A8 PIN- TREE 
, 0 | 
tt QUAKING- ASP, 


As it is called in this country; it is a tree that 1 
ould not have given place to in my papers, were it 


ſt man, to give every one, who is at the trouble of 
ding what I write, warning, that J reckon it time 


y grounds. I heard them ſo much praiſed, that I 


f them. I find them ſhyer to take with the ground 
dan the beſt tree; but it once they do, there is hard- 
any poſlibility of rooting them out. They never, 
at J ſaw, riſe to any tolerable height or fize. The 


I know of no uſe that they are for; but their de- 


ant uctive nature I can atteſt, ſuch as running thro' the 
| > Whole ground, ſpoiling the grafs and every thing elſe near 
1 dem; ſo that, were my advice taken, they who are ſo 
0 N nlucky as to have them ſhould root them' out, and 
10 m2 ſhould attempt to poiſon their Sous, with 4 


rulcious A weed. Next of Wan 


"ot that T am writing to encourage the propagation of 
fees; and therefore think myſelf bound, as an ho- 


hrown away beſtowed upon this weed, and there- 
ore I root them out wherever I meet with: them in 


as at a great deal of trouble to procure a quantity 


cay by the time that other trees come to look well. 
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The WI L I. 0 , 


Of this there are innumerable kinds. Mr. Evely 
names ſo many, and I have been ſo confuſed in rea 
ing him, that I could not know which of them 
<hooſe, till I had quite forgot what he ſaid; an 
therefore I ſhall only mention what I know by exp 
rience are the beſt kinds. IS | 

The only way I know of raiſing them, is, by c 
tings, either in wrought ground, or by making hol 
with a ſtake, fharpened at the end, and drove into t 
ground: When the {take is drawn out, ſet in t 
willow, and fill the hole round it with earth to ket 

it firm. 1 9 7 3 5 | 

The beſt kind I know to be raiſed to trees, is, wh 
we call the Huntington Willow: It will grow alme 
as high and great as any tree, if it is allowed to ri 
up, and care taken to keep it from forking and {id 
arms; or, if lopped above the reach of cattle, it v 
ſoon, put out a large head, ſo that, in four or five ye: 
at the longeſt, theſe ſhoots may be cut; and, if th 

have room to ſpread, from every two trees a cart. lo 
of large branches may be got, and ſo on for eve 
four or five years. What advantage would this be 
thoſe who cannot have coal and peat, but at a ven 
great diſtance and expence? I think it is worth ther 
.confideration, tho' I had never weight enough tog 
ſnade any in that ſituation to try it, tho they b 
ground very proper for it. Nor doth the willow, tt 
managed, and ſet at a diſtance, at all hinder the gr 
ng Stakes of ſeven or eight foot lang, or as | 
as to be withaut the reach of cattle, may be ſet in! 
uary or October, without any heads, and, if 

Ade: buds are rubhed off near the top, all the ſap 

tun up, and ſoon ſet out a head: But the _— 
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kould'be continued for ſome years, till the bark grow 
o firm as not to put out any more: This is neither 
reat expence nor trouble, and might be of great ad- 


br it burns very well, nor do 1 doubt but the timber 
nay be of uſe. | | 


| have another ſort. which might be managed the 
ime way, tho not altogether fo quick a grower, and 
aich, fome of my workmen ſay, is atmoſtas uſeful as 


te oak, for fork, ſhovel, and pade handſes, nay, for 
bme parts of carts. 


dy, with a bright, ſhining, green leaf. 


heſe I have mentioned may be called trees. I was 
nce over-perſuaded to lay out too much money upon 
renching ground for planting willows for hoops, as 
profitable return; but the yearly rubbing off the 


hig to: continue the trouble. 
The very worſt kind of willow is for the uſe £ 


ind of it for making baſkets. _ 
Before I begin-to ſpeak of evergreens, I ſhall give 


me ſhort directions, beſides what are already mens 
lone, as to | | 


The Method of PLANTING, 
ad which I have ſupported by my own experience. 


t them cloſe to one another, and the youngneſs 
| the plants made them take root ſooner than if 


C2 . they 


antage, and fave the topping of more valuable trees; 


Theſe two require a good ſorl; as doth the bay-ail- | 


There are many dwarfs. among, the willows ; but 
ds was a conſtant 1abour,. and, when they were cut, 
lid not get ſo much as to make me think it worth” | 


te thatcher, and for binding faggots, beſides a ſmall. 


In which 1 ſhall deliver the methods I took myſelf. 


| firſt-trenched the ground, and. then ſet the plants, 
all and young; I think from the ſeed-bed beſt. 1 


3 iq — wi — —gU— 


| 28 . merge for | 
they had been older, and the ground became naturaY 
to them; the ſetting them, cloſe together made every 
one ſhelter the other, and fo riſe faſter: I then fowel 
[ turnip- ſeed amongſt them; this kept down the weedÞ | 
1 the- firſt ſummer, and the turnips being dug in th@ | 

winter, did great ſervice to the trees, and made th@ 
next cleanſing eaſier, ſo that the trees grew ſo faſt | 
chat very much cleanſing was not ace. "To thi 

155 bath been objected, 
OE. I. Trenching is expenſive, and keeping the 
ground clean from weeds and graſs, colts labour, andy 
of courſe, money. 

To this I anſwer ; Trenching is to be done but 
once, and, as what I have ſaid of the turnip is rug 
I hope that will not be ſo great a labour. I own it 1 
expenſive to trench ground; but, when one ſees th 

advantage it is to the growth of their trees, 1 hop 
they will not grudge it to their wilderneſs, or ned 
their houfes ; eſpecially ſince the other methods I hay 
propoſed for planting, are ſo much cheaper than whi 
hath been put in practice by any body but myſelf, 

On,. II. This way takes a great many plants. 

5 2 anſwer, it doth: But I have ſhown, that the 

are, for the moſt part, raiſed from. rhe ſeed, which 
very cheap; that the making ſeed- beds is not deal 
and that all trees ſhould be removed for good, afte 
they have ſtood for two years, I mein, after the 
firſt peeping above ground, ſome ly ing Jonger befol 
they appear than others. 1 

OB]. III. A great many trees muſt be lot whe 
they are ſet ſo cloſe; one muſt kill another, ſince t. 

ground cannot afford nouriſhment for them all. 

J anſwer, J have proved that the expence is ne 
great, and trees ſet cloſe together, foree one anoth N 
to run up; but, as ſome will always thrive better thi 
others, theſe, with their dropping on the ſmaller one 
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Raiſmg of FOREST TREES. 'V 
nake them dwindle, and die at laſt; if ſo, the loſs is 
Ai but a trifle. - But I propoſe to cut down theſe unthriy- 
ag ones, and perhaps they may ſhoot up for under- 
"WJ 00d, and by doing ſo, may often yield ſome profit, - 
and can do no harm to thele left ſtanding, as J ſaid a- 
bout the oaks. This hath been my ptactice, and I- 
$I recommend it; tho' I was adviſed to lift the lefs thriv- 
ing ones, and plant them ſomewhere elſe ; but this 1 
could not agree to; for, in the taking them up; the 
pade muſt not only cut too much from the root of 
J the plant to be lifted, but of thoſe deſigned to ſtand; 
bo that I think the cutting of them down the beſt 
way. * „ 5 | ba = * 1 
As to the, grpund's not being able to nouriſſi ſo 
MJ many trees; I have ſeen a nurſery that was quite nes - 


J glected, where the plants, having been at firſt ſet with- 

* in a foot of one another, run up to a great height, - 

*. and were ſo lange that they almoſt touched one ano 

aber; now, by my way of cutting them down, they 

b vill not require ſo much nouriſhment ; but, if it 

Would be: ſuſpected that they draw too much juice 
tom the trees left to ſtandz it is eaſy to eut - them bel 

bebe ground, and ſo te kill them. 

Indeed, tho? fome ſoils are of Riff" clay, and that 

eu venching is of great ſervice to them, the trees ought Þ 

ehe de ſet upon the ſurface, and earth thrown upon 

bet © roots to keep. them fixed, that the roots may take 

10 their own way. „ 

Another fperial caveat that Twquld recommend, is, 

e bat. all four-footed beaſts be kept from your ground. 

did well enough to hinder all ſheep, and larger cattle, 


yet the hares did me much harm; but I do all I can 
bo deſtroy them %% 4: . 
Now, tho? I have all along adviſed to plant the tree 
from . the. ſeed- bed, yet it may be neceſſary to plant 
walks, or carry views thro? incloſures. or corn · fielda: 
| | r | nia 


Dinner: ons Ar- 
| in which caſe it will be fit to have plants taken froy 5 
' the. ſeed-bed, and ſet in nurſery-ground, and fever 

times rechoved; till the roots are ſo uſed to it that the 
ſi may be tranſplanted, and their branches high enougſ 
bl to be out of the reach of cattle. I own this is | 
4 troubleſome work; but, as it is in ſome caſes neceſÞ 
| fary, ſo it is good to be provided for it: But I thing 
fl ſuch trees, planted this way, ought to be ſtaked flf 
W ſome years, both to keep them from being ſhaken 4 
= the roots by the wind, and to be kept firm till thee 
are ſtrong enough to bear the rubbing of beaſts. 
Mall ſay nothing of the tranſplanting of large trees! 

the middle of ſummer, ſince that is a work only to bf 
done with few trees, and no gone planter can eve 
make profit by that way. 
One thing more, and I tall go to the evergreens. 
If an oak, aſh, or elm, is crooked, flit the ſte 
quite through the bark, and it will grow ſtraigb 
. Where any tree is eat by a beaſt, cut it off dcloy 

where it is bit. I ſay nothing to the way of layin 
trees, or taking off flips with a little of the mother 
root; nor of fuckers; becauſe every author hath 
Chapter upon this head, and no gardener but knows i 
= 4 LIN, eh to: the next thing * vit 


CHAP. UI. 
E EVERORBENS, 


7 FARTICULARLY, 
ain 


A. 1 delle ve 1 have raiſed ad planted out more © 


this kind of tree than ever any one man = { 
ay 


5 Raifing of FOREFEST-TREES. 32 
have ſtudied the beſt methods of doing it, and have 
Ws :cceived but little help from any author in the manage- 
y ment of it; for they all write to ignorantly about it, 


James to a book containing ſuch manifefl blunders 
W vith regard to this one tree. They plainly betray their 


aß vant of (kill, nay, probity; and, what is ſtill more aſto- 


of niſhing, that, inſtead of correcting the faults of othes 
authors, they who have wrote laſt blunder moſt : But, 
cM is 1 am not to waſte my time in finding out the faults 


br at leaſt the ſpace of thirty years. | 
uin one of Mr. Bradly's monthly papers, there is a let. 
vatcr, ſigned Joux EpinuuURGn, that might bave made 


ienWihings from him: And therefore I ſhall trace the fir. 
obWltree, I mean the Scots, Fig, from the time of gather- 
loWing the ſeed, till the tree is ready for the axe; and, 
ing ou may depend upon it, I ſhall ſay nothing but what 


| know by experience to be true. 


own from the branches. When. I began to plant, 
ny trees ſcarcely carried any, and I was at great pains 
MW get the fred. I heard there were fine fir-woods 


rom whence 1 for ſome time brought my ſeed. The 


he ſun, arid to have men attending to carry them under 
Wover, when the ſun grows low, or when it threatens 
ain. The time of gathering the cones is in Janu- 
we y or February, fo that there is but little time for 
d, (Fitting out the ſeed before fowing-time, and therefore 


hat I am furpriſed they were not aſhamed to ſet their 


of others, I ſhall tell the methods I have ufed myſelf, 


them who wrote fince, ſee, that the author of that let- 
ter underſtood what he was about; yet I differ in ſome 


It is only to be raiſed by the ſeed, which is eontain- 
ie in a cone, or, as it is ealled here, a Clog, that hangs 


n the Highlands, where the inhabitants bring it in 
great quantities to fell in the low-countries, and 


icht way of getting the ſeed out of the cones, is 4 
o ſpread them upon a canvas, 0: ſome cloth expoſed ta | 


we 


— 
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we are diligent to take every ſun-ſhine to have A 
cones opened. When we lee any number open, d 
put them in -a wire-ſieve, and ſhake them till the fee 8 
falls out: This is done till the latter end of April 
then the ſeed ſhould. be ſown, as 1 ſhal 

Seed ſown. ſhow a little afterwards. The-remaininf 
cCones are carried out of the ſun, and 
not expoſed to it till thre hotteſt. time in July and Au 
guſt; then they open very faſt, and are ſhaken it 
the ſieve till all the feed falls out. This feed I keeg 
iin tea-canifters or dry. bladders till nen 

ä Seel br. ſowing-time, ina dry, cool place, he 
fervea. no fire or ſun comes; but the Highland 
ers are too lazy to be at ſo much trouble 

for after they have gathered the cones, they lay the: 
upon a kiln; this opens them quickly, tho' it often « 
ver-dries the feed that it cannot grow. I own th 
cones may be opened before a fite, and little | buy 
don: to. the ſeed; but great care muſt be taken tha 
they do not lie too near, or tos long before the fire, le 
it be as bad as the kiln, and endanger your houſe, : 
mine onee was, by: the careleſneſs of a ſervant - maid 
After this I. bought my feed from an old gardenet 
till my own trees came to carry enough; from whot 
likewiſe I. learned this. way of kee ping my ſeed one 

ear. 

: In the end of April, J have ſeed-beds prepared, þ 
trenching them; pretty deep, and made as free tro 
Weeds, . graſs-raots and ſtones as poſh! 

Soil for a and the earth made very fine. The 1d 
feed. bed. mould bg of a middle fort, neither cl 
nor ſandy, neither too rich nor too poo 

the earth turned off with the back of the rake, as o 
gardeners do for carrots; then the ſeed ſown fo thi 
as to cover the bed; and laſtly, the earth drawn- o 
till all the ſeed is covered: then in a fewdays 1 1 
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Raiſing of FOREST-TREES. 33 
t on ſome more fine earth. The next tare is to 
reſerve it from the ſmall birds, who are very fond 
of it, and more fo when. it peeps; for the young 
lants bring up the husks of the ſeeds upon their tops. 
once had frames, the breadth and length of the beds, 
Noorered with nets; but of late I have boys that. fit 
y them from fun-rifing till, ſun- ſetting, till they are 
ill come up, and the huſks dropt off. If the plants 
come up thick, as they ought, there will be no need of 
vceding them for that year they are ſown; 1 
ut if any appear, they muſt be pulled up Seed-bed 
ich great care, leſt, with the weeds, the ueeded. 
J joung plants are alſo drawn, Before the 1 
vinter I cauſe throw on ſome chaff or ſaw-duſt that hath. 
ain ſome time, or what is beat from the. © 
fax when dreſſed; this preſerves the plants Kept from 
tom the froſt, and may hinder the ground froſt. 
from ſwelling, which if it do, it is apt 


o ſpue up the young plants. In theſe beds they 
ought to ſtand two years, for example, from the lat- 
ltr end of April 1734, till the ſeed is ſown. in March, 
1736: From thence - to the end of April 1736, they 


ought to be managed in the following 4 
manner: When you take up your young How mana- 
plants, let there be ſtanding by a: tub of ged when. 
earth and water, mixed to the conliſtency drawn. for 
ot pap; in this let the roots be dipped : ſetting. 


on id on the roots of every ſix or leven 
7 dandfuls of plants, laid in a baſket, lay a handful of 
1 tis pap, to keep the roots from drying, which they, 
oof” abt to do with either the ſun or wind, and one 
zonen can carry a great many this way. Formerly. L.had 
wis ready dug, and the earth with the turf under- 
wall! filled. on, and then ſet the plant with a dibble, 


Ioking care to ſet it no deeper than it ftood in the | 
lked-bed ; and this is a very. neceſſary caution in plant> 
| ing 


3 
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34 DIR ECTIONS for , : 
ing all kinds of trees; for deep ſetting is one of tha 
greateſt errors: But now I have got a quicker way 
1˖ 8mazke one to go with a. yo who 
How the ſtrikes it into the ground, preſſes it back 
firs are wards and forwards till the ſlit is made 
| fet out. wide enough to receive the root, which 
RN the man with the basket ſets in, and then 
with his foot preſſes the ſlit together. This way how 
ever will not ſucceed but where the ground is bare or 
poor; for if it is rich, or the graſs rank, it may ſmo- 
cher or ſtrangle the plant: in that caſe the pits mull 
be uſed, and, as I have adviſed about other trees, the 
graſs and weeds muſt be taken away from the roots, 
for at leaſt two years; againſt which time, I thinks 
they will proſper, if cattle get not at them. But I 
believe I have found out a better way for this, and all 
other trees of two years from the ſeed, which is, U 
2 new Ne is deſigned, where the land is ranky 
— ſurface ought to be pared with a paring ſpade, and 
khe turf earried, off to be mixed with lime, or ſome o- 
ther manure for enriching the corn- land. The ground 
being thus pared, the plants may be ſet as before di 
rected. I have uſed this way with ſueceſs for beforg 
the graſs and weeds can ariſe, the trees are out of dang 
ger from them. Others adviſe the letting firs itanc 
three years in- the ſeed-bed, but I know it is wrong 
having tried it, and they almoſt all died. Some adviſc 
removing them to nu a needleſs expence ! ſineq 
they thrive better the other way, are ealily carried 
and fave labour, time and trees. 
The diſtance I fet my firs at is never above five feet 
when [I plant oak, beech, &c. amongſt them; but, whe 
alone, nearer, in no regular way; for I don't think it? 
valuable tree. They look pretty at ; diſtance in thic 
kets, and in winter, and will thrive ih the worſt ſoil, e. 
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Raiſmg of FOREST-TREES, 35 
elt is ſurpriſing to ſee how faſt oaks and other valu- 
able trees will grow, when planted under the ſhelter of 
rs: but I take particular care that the firs do not hurt 
WY theſe trees, by leaning on, or over them; this I pre- 


HY after the ſap is at reſt by the firſt froſt : but, where both 
Ney and the other trees thrive well, I cut down the 
WY frs to make room for the others. I was once a great, 
aemy to pruning of firs; becauſe what we get from 
Norway never meet with that treatment; but, ſince it 


alt vould entirely ſpoil the trees amongſt them, if they were 
be ot pruned, I do it; but, where firs ſtand cloſe to- 
tSg rether, and no trees mixed with them, 1 let them 
nk 


y rubbing upon one another: but, if they muſt be 
WF pruned, it is fit to begin only when the branches are 
mall, that the bark may the ſooner cover the ſcars; 
ad, as they never ſhoot out on the ſides any more, 
tis work is to be done but once in one place. What 
Jo begin and cut away the undermoſt ſtories or tiers, 
orchggene off every year. 

andere the reddeſt wood, eaſy to be known 


ey pleaſe, as to there being hut one kind of Scots 
ir, and that all the difference we ſee in the timber 


jards of one another, ſome of them were red and hard, 


ent by pruning the branches of the firs every winter, 


£4: 


rone themſelves, which they do for want of air, and 


3 


[propoſe is, after a fir has been ſet out for three years, 
bor that is the form they grow in, and after that take 

| now. gather cones from the firs that Beſt firs. 
tom their having been pruned ; for, let people ſay what 
b owing to the age of the tree, or the ſoil it ſtood 
on, I am convinced it is otherwiſe: for I once cut 
down ſome of about forty years old, which 1 thought 
grew too near my houſe, and ſtood within a few - 
thers white and ſpungy, tho' the ſeed. was all of one - 


parcel, ſown in the ſame ſpot, and tranſplanted. the 
ane day. , Authors | 
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Authors fay they ſhould be ſown thin, ſix ſeeds i i 
half à foot ſquare ; but I am never pleaſed if mine com 
not up as thick as creſſes. They likewiſe adviſe r 
moving them from a ſeed- bed to a nurſery; but, I hop 
what I have ſaid will convince you that the way tak 
is much better and cheaper. It is ſaid that they wi 
not grow on a ſandy ſoil, but I can prove, by hundred 
-of thouſands, that they do on dead ſand, that ha 
ſcarcely one pile of graſs upon it. 

That there are many kinds of firs, I do not deny 
FHnce I do not know if what grows in Norway be tl 
Jame with ours. I am of opinion, that what come 
from Sweden differs from the Norway fir; and w 
have both the pitch and ſilver fir very unlike our kin 
but to be raiſed the ſame way. Joiners of Fae abo 
the 1 of the timber of the two laſt. 


p 
\ 


Gnear | I have tried the Great Pine with litt 
Pine. ſucceſs; whether it was AN the ci" 
mate, or want of skill, I know not; b 


PINASTER- the pinaſter, e like the fir, do 
very well. 

EveRGREEN- Of other evergreens that grow large 
Oax, and there is the evergreen-oak and cork-tre 
CORK-TREE.L have been told, that theſe two tree 

managed like the oak, grow large enoug 
to be fit for ſhip timber; but whether they wi 
do fo in this country I cannot hitherto. pretend t 
ſay: T have raiſed a great many of them, but the 
are all of them very young; neither did I ever ſe 
a large one but once, and there was a high wall b. 
twixt it and me; but they are much praiſed of lat 
J have raiſed a great many of them from the fee 
but they are very ill to tranſplant, and the verinin al 


very fond of the acorn; and, as I don't OP ! q 


Raiſon of FoREST-TRET S. 57 
1deſt I have ſeen in this country are Prorey: nein 
inter, I am not fond of them. - ont 
doubt not but the cedar of Lebanon, Cenan; 
had we the cones, would proſper as well 

n this country as the common Scats fir, feeing I have 
ken them in very much expoſed places: For the Ber. 


nudas cedar, all Jever ſaw of them ſeem 15 be en; 


and a kind of junipers. 108 Bier 
The yew, if not kept down by Sarma). ew. 
no pping, arrives to great beauty and value; Tet 


ut it requires many years, beſides care in the ma- 
agement, to bring them to a tolerable ſize j and theres 


f, the clipping, and, I think, the ſpoiling of them, 


if my yews, and reduced them to ſingle ſtems; how; 
Ney will ſucceed. I cannot tell, but 1 ſhall never 11. 


o put any Ferrer in any ſhape but! its Hen, unle 
na hedge. : © Yeoh 


= Pie 
bi ds to the holly, when it is ln Hotzr- 
dot to a tree, it is a ver. beautiful plant; 9 1 ld 01 1 
ut is likewiſe ſpoiled. | dy. clipping... I bave. allied 
aro} = wherever there is a large yew or holly {TER FOIA 
treldie is liberal in their praiſes; but, becauſe clipping, 


o plant them for trees; though. I not. 0 e do it; but 
ave reduced my pyramids, and hope to ring them, 


0 their natural ſhapes; © + 71 7 
] a to try the training of the cher- Bars. | 
and the laurel, to trees; A and E 3% & Jy of. 


ave 21 young ones that give ns great 
eceſs. "There  are,. beſides, the ſweet-bay ene e 


d alaternus theſe 1 intend to raiſe 90 3% great a. 
eight as 1 can. 1 have none of the large box here, 
it I intend. to get ſome. We have the lauruſtinus 


v larch, which I believe may be worth while to 
: D Propagate ; 


ore few care to plant them, ſince, for theſe fift years. 
has been in practice. I have now cut all the feathering 


.. — 


em is ſo much in faſhion, none has courage enough. 


ad arbutus, which are the only buſhes here; and a 
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38 Dix ECTIONS for 
propagate.: I neither like the Swediſh nor commo 
Juniper, far leſs the Savine, I ſhall now ſpeak 

R n 


> A WILDERNESS. 
As it is only raiſed for ſhade and ornament, and 
laid out in what figure the owner pleaſes, there can bf 
no rule given: They have not been long introduce 

into this country, and the way they were firſt laid ou 
was, They firſt pitched on a'center with ſtraight view 
from it, terminating in as fine a proſpect as could b 
had; then were there ſerpentine walks that run thr 
the whole, hedged like the ſtraight walks, and th 
angles planted with variety of different trees; thoug 
now they are weary of the hedges. But people whi 
make it their buſineſs to lay out ground for gentlemet 
are, in my opinion; very unfit for it, for they are to 
formal and ſtiff; beſides, they make every thing 

buſhy, that they eroud the ground too much. Wer 
I to plant a wilderneſs, there ſhould be nothing in 
but ever-greens, flowering- ſnrubs, trees that carry 
fine bloſſom,” and a kind of willow, that hath a bar 
of a bright yellow. In winter, the ever-greens lool 
when every thing elſe is bare. I ſhall now conelud 
all I haye tg ſay of trees, by adding ſomething © 
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or "CO FT FUR HOG 
I have read of many ways of raiſing them: 80 
adviſe plowing the ground with a good deep furrow, : 
z moſt expeditious way; but then this muſt be falle 
about, at leaſt a year before ſowing; for the grout 
will require to be fallowed and made fine: But inſtea 
of ſowing, I would prefer the raiſing the plants in't 
ſced-bed for two years, otherwiſe, ſome ſeeds lying 
the ground ſo much longer than others, while the 
r | 9 „ 
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I :ce cleaning the plants that are come up, they are dig- 
"TY cing up with the hoe, or treading down theſe that have 
ot appeared. Others adviſe a ſtill more expenſive 
ray, that is, to leave four foot of ſolid Toad then 


which was untouched; this will double the ground and 
nike the plants grow better; they ſay the falling of 
Ine leaves will fill up theſe. ditches, and the roots 
vill run from one bank to another; but, as IL never 


y advice about them. What coppice we have, ſeem 


al down at a time, ſince, if ſome ſęedling oaks, or 
ther fine trees, were left to ſtand at every felling, they 
igbt come to be great trees, without doing harm to 
he under- wood, ſince the mapple, the ſweet cheſnut, 
te hazel and the ſycamour, will grow under the drop 


th 
dug! 
wh 
mer 


- LOered, a pretty thing; but, as I want experience of 


S em, 1 ſhall not go on writing in the dark. And 
Wer ow, having performed what I have promiſed, viz. 


in I let you know my method of raiſing and managing 
my es, I ſhall next ſay ſomething of fences. 4 


Of FENCES. 


Joo 
clu 90 


nh HAVE tried many kinds of fences, but, not ſeeing. : 

80 theſe that were made here ſufficient, nor approving 

hs the huſbandry of this place, [ got a farmer and his 
Wy 


Wy from Dorſetſhire, in hopes that he would in- 
Id my people in a right way of incloſing, and teach 
In how to manage graſs-ſeeds, The firſt fence he 
ot wide at top, and one at bottom; ſix foot from 


D 2 threw 


to dig up four foot next to it, and throw it upon that 


tied any of theſe ways, I ſhall not pretend to give a- 
b be natural. I have always ditapproved. of cutting 


f other trees. I'think a coppice, eſpecially thus.or- 


ade was after this manner: He made a ditch four 


Wit, be made ſuch another: the earth of both he“ 


f 
} 
t 
| 
| 
' 
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threw between them; on the ſides of which h 
planted thorns, and trees on the top; but I found th 
cattle; ſcrambled up and eat all the plants. I theff 
made ditches as I had done before; but laid the fir 
turf on the edge of the ditch, with the green ſide down 
upon this I laid a row of thorns at eighteen! inch 
diſtance, leaving about an inch and half of the-thorfi 
Ying over the ditch, having cut away the reſt; thelf 
I covered with ſome earth, and laid another türf wit 
the graſs-fide outmoſt; then a row of thorns upo 
it; but, tho? they were eighteen inches diſtant-frot 
one another, theſe being laid in the intervals, the 
Was but nine inches betwixt them and the row belo 
them. Upon this I laid another turf the ſame wa 
and a row of thorns, or quicks, juſt above the u 
dermoſt row, and then. threw the earth out of. t 
ditch upon the quicks; and as I did fo upon the oth 
_ fide, the reſt lay betwixt the ditches : But T ſom 
times left thirty, forty, or fifty feet betwixt the ditch 
which 1 ſtuck full of trees, which I called ſtrips 
planting: And, I think, where the fences are ſuf 
cient, that the trees may be brought up, ſo as it v 
have a very good effect, by beautifying the count? 
warming the ground, and raiſing ſo many more tre- 
But I did not find the fences good enough, and thet 
fore tried this method; I drew two lines, nine fo 
from one another, the length of the held; lifted t 
turf without the lines, laid them edge-ways wi 
the grals-ſide outmoſt; I raiſed both the ban 
together, filling in the earth that was pared off | 
tween them, till ! raiſed a ſolid mount of earth f 
foot high, nine at bottom, drawn in to three and 
half at top. On this green bank I ſer hollies upri 
and the border they are ſet on being hollowed a liti 
to keep in the moiſture, tho? they grew flow at ff 
are now a ſufficient handſome fence. This was 
the fence on the road ſide; but, diyiding this field 
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to ſix, I made only half-banks, that is to ſay, they 
were only graſs on the out-ſide, and the earth thrown. 
up was wrought into a border, and the holly-hedge 
planted on that: I then made a broad ſtrip of plant- 
ing, and beyond that, the other fence like the for- 
mer. But the beſt and moſt ſecure fence I have tried, 
except ſtone and lime walls, which are very expenſive, 
is the raihng the banks, as I have ſet down in the 
ſecond place, but without quicks; and when it is 
high enough, fence it up with dry ſtone: But it muſt 
de obſerved, that this ſtone-wall muſt. lean very little 
to the earth-bank, leſt the weight bring it down : then 
let it be pared in the ineloſure-ſide, which will make 
it lop to the wall: This earth being the beſt, as it is 
the ſurface, ſhould: be thrown over the wall, to make 
: border either for quicks or holly.. Theſe are ſome 
of the ways I have tried, and the laſt is the beſt. As 
bes are ill to. be had, I am-reſolved: to follow the 
W-dvice of a {kilful-gentleman living near Windſor- foreſt, 


an o whom I wrote, and got the following adviee:. 
t 1 * Since you tell me you are endeavouring to make 


" your fences good, and as I am in a. country, where, 
l believe, they are the beſt and ſtrongeſt in Eng- 
land, and made and kept the cheapeſt, I ſhall tell 
fol ou ſomething: ob them. You know, that, over moſt 
„of England, they make much uſe of the ſloe, 
or black thorn, and common bramble: I have 
den long been of opinion, that a mixture of theſe. makes 
| ' much: the beſt: fences for clipping:- The white-- 
4 F thorn-hedge,. as in-gardens,. is am expence that far-- 
mers cannot be at, and without that they will: grow: 
thin, ſo that the ſheep will get through; and the 
greater cattle willi ſoon follow: beſides, the keeping 
' of them regular with ſnheers, is expenſive,. and their 
deing kept low doth not warm the. ground ſo well 
'as if high. They have ditches, as uſual; and iplant 
"the hedges with white thorn, mixed! with mapple,, 
ie 2 „ ". 
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c ed and being ſtole from the foreſt; and if they 
don't ſubmit, the keepers will bring an action againfl 


*.-ſpch- an incloſure, if not ſtuck full. of. buſhes, it 
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* crabs, hazel, elder, oak, elm, and aſh ; and thE 
f banks on each fide, they ram full of black-thornf 
„ hramble, and common hriar, to keep it cloſe aff 
« the root; and this makes ſo ſtrong a fence, that no 
* thing can paſs: It is neceſſity makes them keew 
their fences ſo ſtrong ; for they cannot ule pailing 
©& but for a gate, and muſt not diſturb the deer, i 


& once they get within an incloſure, but ſtand with 
& their arms acroſs, and ſee a herd of them deſtroy 4 


& coppice-wood, or a field of ripe corn, the incloſſ 


© them, which will end in ſhewing a title. I walked if 


© lanes a mile long, with a hedge on each hand, tel 
& foot high, ſo cloſe with brambles, interwoven with 
& crabs, white-thorn, mapple, &c. that no bird could 
/%7˙ę n fo i ons BE: | 
When they cut over, which they do not fo of 
ei ten, as in countries where their fences are only aM' 
« painſt horſes and black cattle, they don't plain] 
«& them, which weakens the roots, but cut them a 
ec foot and an half above the top of the hedge ; foi 
e what is on the banks they cut eloſe; then they ſic 
4. in. dry thorn-buſhes a- top, to ſtand as high, or highW' 
er, than the ſtumps of the white-thorn, crabs, &i 
and hang upon the ſtumps, buſhes which cover al 
„the ſides of the banks; and the roots of the ſtump 
10 


, being. ſtrong, they throw out ſhoots; of half an 
yard long the firſt year; the ſtuff upon the banks 
. runs up upon the dry thorns, which. have been laic 
*. on them as thick as in a ſeed- bed, and in two years 
a ſtag will ſooner take a brick-wall: The gate ol 


the weakelt part of the fence. The black-thorn, is 
«the. beſt: for their uſe ; it is thicker, tougber, and 
e GH GT EAT ot 
4 A. ſtrong hedge, when, cut; yields a great deal ol 

| N WT 48 ö ty money, 
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« money, beſides paying the charges. They make 
© faggots of the thorn, five or {ix foot long; theſe they 
© {cl] to overſeers of the high-ways, who lay them at 
the bottom with ſtones and gravel-over them: They 
Hare tough and don't yield to the weight of the wag- 
* gons, and laſt many years. without rotting-—-The 
ll © large white-thorn, mapple, &c. make good faggots, 
it © and the ſmall of all kinds make good bruſh-wood, and 
fre- wood for the common people, who have no coal 
& but from London „ 
It is not to be believed how thick hedge- row trees 
& are, and once planting does for ever. When they 
cut. their hedges, which they do ſometimes, both 
for profit and to ſecure their ditches, they. prune up 
Hall the young trees. The elm here, you know, comes 
from ſuckers ;.the ach, oak, &c. from ſeed, which 
drops into, and is ſheltered by the hedge, and gets 
# up through it, that one may ſee the fineſt young. 
trees pruned up 2 man's height above. what is on 
the dike, when a hedge hath been lately cut; and 
" theſe trees ſtand. from three to. five foot diſtance 
wall along the dike. The elms, and ſometimes the 
tic” aſhes, that are well grown trees, but not what is 
ige called timber, they generally prune. very high for 
Kenz the ſake of the burn-wood that is got off, and to 
give air to the reſt that are lower, of all ſizes. They 
ſeldom prune up the oak ſo high; becauſe their 
branches pay well: in bark and: otherways, when 
old. In ſhort, in the ineloſed parts of this country, 
it is common to have ſome hundred pounds worth 
of timber. upon an hundred pound eſtate, as they 
either cut all the timber round an incloſure at once, 


8, i or pick them out every year; for there is a ſuceeſ- 
rn 19 lion riſes, that every year the timber yields as much 
is the Ian 


* They. have ſeveral ' advantages: inthe thickneſs: f 
their. hedge-rozy.. trees; it. makes. the fence mock | 
4 | 5 _ the 


* 
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the ftronger, eſpecially when new cut , for then it 
« ſtrengthens the dry hedge, and a ſtag will hardlyfl 
venture to bruſh through trees within three or four 
* foot of one another: By this I ſee the miſtake off 
A thinking that the putting ſo many plants in a bank 
between two ditches, hinders their growth; being 
thus covered from the ſun, they keep in the moi 
*“ ſture, and it is plain, where the bank is thickeſt, c4 
« very thing grows beſt. Oy 
Of the crab apples they make verjuice, and thg 
6 farmers ſometimes mix them with their apple: 
“for cyder ; for there is ſearce one without a littlq 
„ orchard. „ e 

«© fFhe elder berries are of great uſe: The mapple 
« grows faſt under the drop of other trees, is a {tron 
“ hedge, makes good ſtakes or burn-wood, and the 
“ bramble mixed with it, grows high on it, and ot 
the hazel and filberd, both which, when cut down 
run up preſently, and are thickened by the othe 
things I have before named. The young trees ar 
left, when the hedges are cut, from four to tet 
foot high above the ſtumps of the hedge, and, 1 
about thirty or forty years, the elms are fit fo 
many uſes, particularly for water- pipes. The uſec 
the aſh at the ſame age is known every where 
The oak requires double the time, but anſwers we 
when timber. I managed my hedges in the fam 
manner, and had as much billeting from prunin 
6 the hedge- rows, and the pollards, as ſerved m 
© houſe in fire. I kept a rotation, by which I had 
« and ever might have had, enough in the few fiele 
« I reſerved for my own uſe. In ſever: years ſuch 
« hedge may be again cut, but for deer they at 

4 have obſerved very narrowly ſome fields, whe 
they cut every year timber to:a-greater/value th 
4 what the fields yield them; nay, double. I: haf 
8 * | | " compu: 
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t computed upon the hedges round a ſmall field, of 
four or five acres, let for as many pounds, near 4 
© hundred pounds worth of timber, and a ſucceſſion 
of different. ſizes, that, with care, may yield as 
much more every thirty years; ſo that really a man 
« gets thirty years purchaſe every thirty years, for 
the timber growing upon his lands, and the yearly 
rent of his ground to the bargain, without any ex- 
* pence. Some weed them five or ten pounds worth, 
as they have uſe for money: Some a whole ſide of 
an incloſure, or two ſides at once: Others cut all 
"© the timber-trees in one year.” And now having 
Niven an account of the different kinds of fences I 
have made or heard recommended, I ſhall next ſay 

ſome thing 405 FFV 


Of GRA 88-8 EE DS, 
A very great improvement: for the ground, immedi- 
ately after corn, is many years before it ſwards, and 
pany more before it can produce hay, or toſtrable 
paſture, This improvement was new in this country, 
till I got the people from Dorſetſhire: I fell heartily 
to work, tho? the whole country, who are really diſ- 
contented at any new thing, were angry with me. 
They had a poor opinion of a man's underſtanding, 
who would ſow graſs upon land that would carry corn. 
But if I ſhould ſow it upon meer out-ground, or 
what was poor, they would not blame me; but in 
that lay their miſtake ; for in ſuch land, the crop of 
graſs is good for nothing; whereas in rich and well 
manured ground, the graſs is good, and ſoon fitted 
e 153g: | 2 
The broad - lover with the red flower haih 
brad been long in eſteem; it is ſown in good 
aver. ground after barley, and harrowed with it: 
he dhe finer the ground is made for this * all 
| other 
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other graſs-ſeeds, the better. Twenty pounds of clover 
is enough for a Scots acre, which is about a fifth large 
than in England. I have ſeen this clover thrive ſo 
well, that, after the barley was cut and carried off, 
the clover was mowed and given green to cattle: the 
next year, if it was ſeaſonable, it was cut in the end 
of May, or beginning of june for hay. I ſhall fa 
nothing of the making of hay, every day+labourer 
knowing it. After the crop is carried off, no beaſt 
ſhould be allowed to touch the field, and the clove 
will riſe much thicker than it did before: Whe 
this is in the flower, it may be eut again for hay 
and, by ſparing it a week or two, will yield good pa- 
ſturage till wet weather, and then cattle ſnould be; 
taken off, leſt they potch the ground. Indeed I mo 
commonly keep the ſecond crop for ſeed, which vill 
be ripe in about a month after it is in the flower: 
the hay of this crop is of no great value, yet black 
cattle will eat it. After the graſs is threſhed, the ſeed 
is got clean out of the huſk, and made ready for ſow 
ing, by putting it a certain way through the mill. Cle 
ver, if ſown in proper good ground, may yield al 
crop of hay, another for ſeed, and good 'paſture in 4 
year, for two or three years; after that ir yields one 
BO Es good crop and paſture. But be- 
Clover and Rye-graſs. cauſe clover ſdon runs out 0 
the ground, ſome ſow twelve 
pounds of clover and three buſhels of rye-graſs in 
an acre. This way the ſeed of neither can be bad 
becauſe the one is much ſooner ripe than the other, 
and but one crop of hay in a year ; but this crop ! 
fo good as to make ſufficient compenſation, and holds 
for many years; eſpecially, if, inſtead of hay, it i 
ſometimes paſtured upon: Nor will this endanger the 
horſe, as they ſay the clover doth 
Rye-graſs When ryc-grals is ſown without mix 
alone, ture along with the barley, four bunte 
5 | ought 
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TY ought to be ſown in a Scots acre. If the ground is 
Win good heart as it ought to be, it will proſper ex- 
o ceedingly, and the trefoil, or hop-clover, with a yel- 
low flower, will come up very thick amongſt it. I 
e pave often tried to ſow this ſeed by itſelf, but in vain, 
10though it comes with the rye-graſs. 

There is a ſmall clover with a white Small 
flower, that is much in requeſt, and is white 
reckoned the ſweeteſt feeding of any. It clover. 
may be. cut when green, and cattle are 
iery fond of, it; but I doubt it will ſcarcely cut for 
bay without it is mixed with rye-graſs or red-clover, 
[am told that it is the beſt paſture of any, and that it 
much in uſe, and praiſed at preſent. . 1 


og JL have tried St. foin with very ill ſuc- St. foin, 
a tels, and the lucern with worſe, but per- and lu- 
þ aps it was the fault of the directions I cern. 

| | 


ot, The rye-graſs and clover I have | 
reat experience of, and therefore dare recommend 
hem, and they who at firſt laughed at me are now 
olowing my example. Some indeed cry out againſt 
Eraſs-ſeeds, and the rye-graſs in particular; how juſt- 
5 you may judge; for they ſowed it in their worſt 
nds, and took it ill that their crops were not as good 
mine, who uſed it kindly. They ſay there is no 
lowing out the roots of the ryc-graſs, and of courſe 


keeſſdey can have no corn: I own in ſo bad land they 
Win have nothing; but my corn where my 'rye-graſs ' 
ad ns, was very good: but, if they will fallow and dreſs 
Weir ground, and not take too many crops of corn, 
{ , id lay it down in good heart with rye-graſs, I ſhall 


alwer they will give over railing at it, 
rat me for recommending it. The ſea- Seaſons for 
Ins for ſowing theſe ſeeds are the lame ſowing. 
ich that of barley ; but I have ſown the Las 1-94 
road clover in the beginning of March without any, 
im, and it was thrice cut in the flower and eat by 

horſes 
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horſes in the houſe that ſame year; they may likewi 

be ſown alone in Auguſt or beginning of September. 

1 ſhall now end this long paper, and, if it can hi 

of any uſe to my. riengs, I ſhall not grudge the troubl 
of it. 


HAD DIN GT ON. 


P. S. In ibe preceeding treatiſe, 1 made very free with fon 
ling authors who have written upon torelt-trecs ; but ſince 
wrote theſe. papers, I have ſeen Philip Millar's dictionary, an 
Mr. Ellis of Goodfeden's book, called the Hereford-ſhire fa 
mer; and, as I confeſs, they write like men who underſtoo 
what they wrote about trees (except hrs, of which they ſee 
to have had no experience) 1 thought it neceſſary to do the 
juſtice, When I wrote about the Bixcn, I promiſed to d 
rect how to manage it, how loon I was informed myſelf. 0 
of my ſervants pretends io know the way of raiſing it by || 
ſeed : his way is to gather it about the 29th of Septembe 
when it is full ripe; he then keeps it in a dry cool place ti 
the month of February. The way of ſowing, is to dig a pied 
of ground, ſomewhat moiſt, and when it is well raked and fi 
len, ſow it over the ground pretty thick, then chop 1 it down wi 
the back of the ſpade ; for it will not bear covering : he the 
lays on ſurze-buſhes over it to keep the birds from deyourir 
the ſeed ;' when they have lain till it peeps, take the furze 
way, and you will ſoon ſee the young plants appear. In th 
ſeed · bed let them ſtand two years, and as put: them into: 
nurſery, or ſet them out for good. 

+ 1 mult likewiſe add, that, tho” what I have {aid about the 
der, and the ill ſaceeſs 1 have had with them, be true; yet 
have ſince ſeen many good and thriving plants of that kind 
and a gentleman, whoſe opinion I rely upon, has blamed 

very much for what I ſaid in prejudice of theni ; and aſſure 
me they are of great uſe. I own it is a fine tree, and, whe 
rightly managed (which mine were not) may come to "anfin 
very well. This 1 thought fit to be added, leſt 1 ſhould | 

blamed for ſpeaking ſlightingly of a tree that may be of vt 
lue+ and I am not aſhamec 10 be convinced of an error, 0 


to amend 1 it. { 4a * 
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